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ABSTRACT 

This study: (1) determines and quantifies the degree 
of fear expressed by graduate students at Arizona State University 
toward a research methods course (EF 500) ; identifies graduate 
students who indicate a high measure of anxiety for EF 500; and (3) 
compares them with students in whom measured fear is expressed to a 
low degree^ is absent^ or is denied. One hundred and eighteen 
graduate students were administered an attitude scale with five 
positions of equal value used to determine the degree of fear. 
Results indicated: (1) males and females showed little difference in 
fear expressed toward the course; (2) no significant differences were 
found between the older and younger students; (3) elementary and 
secondary teachers expressed no mean fear differences of 
significance; (4) the significance in differences between those in 
education and others may be related to the "person-oriented^ 
thing-oriented concepts"; (5) the difference in fear expressed was 
not significant between those who had many graduate hours and those 
who had few; and (6) there was no significant difference shown 
between teachers who had little or a great deal of experience. 
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■ 3Y -GP.ADUATE STUDEI.TS, AT /aiZONA • 
SCHOOL, 1573, 

INIRODUCIION 

Graduate students at Arizona State University, overtly . 

express apprehensions toward a course required for the masters 

Desree, EF 500- P^esearch viethods . Instructors in turn, voice 

concern about the attitudes expressed by the students toward 

the course. R.esearch rtethods is an introductory course. 

designed for students vith a lainlinal backsround 
in statistics, it e.Tiphasises ths production and 
consuu.ipti^n of ecucationaL research as basic to 
all itiGtruction and • foundational to graduate pro- 
sraA'is. CI: 153) 

A research study is rr:quired. 

Suate;;i':^iiu of t:ho Froble.a ■ 

3oth faculty and students in the education depart/^ent 
of .'U':i^:>na State Univi^rsity realizie' the tliroatenia^ £:s:j^GCts 
of IF 500 r.e;:ej:rch ;^o;:hocs. .'vnd though tl:o attlvudos of un- 

oasint-iio c?:-:pi/c i:s'i;d ecou^ the cJar^^c '::■/ uhv i^tuil^^iU^ hc:vo ^ 
bi^on pr.^ iou.^l;^'' z '■^.'is'r-iy ^ th-c^iso hv. 3 bcc^'i qui-.ii^if /l;;^ of" 
irhDse attitudes foi: purposes of study. 
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r-urposo of the Study 

The p,cneral purpose of this ftudy is to c^LIect data 
whicn the instructors of 2F iOO Research ..othods, might use 
to gain insight and direction for modifyins, enriching or 
changing the current program. 

Specifically, the purpose of the study is to, (i) de- 
terinine and quantify the degree of fear expressed by grad- 
uate students toward EF 300 and, (2) to identify graduate 
students who indicate a high measure of anxiety for Research 
.\cthods and compare thern \%dth students in whan measured fear 
is expressed to a low degree, is absent or is denied. 
Cbi octives of the Study 

The prime objective of this study is to provide an 
instruacnt with which the fear attitudes of the graduate 
students for 2F iOO can be measured and quantified. The 
second objective is to explore the seemingly relevant back- 
ground factors of graduate students that may be related to 
their expressed apprehensions toward Aosearcn :-;ethods. In 
investigating the background factors that may be relevant to 
the apprehensions displayed toward Er* 300 the follov/ing 
hypotheses v?ere developed: 

L. There will be no significant difference ia the 

degree of fear expressed by male and fe.T»aLe grad- 
uate students tov;arc Z? i'J^' -iesearc*^ i^ethods. 

2. There vlll be no si^aif Lcrnt difference in the 
degree oZ fe^^r expr^zSi^eC by olCei: cud you:igcr 
graduate students toward. iOO Ticscrrch riCti-odSo 
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3. There wLll no si^^-l^^ lc<;nt ditforoace in the 
dosrcc of fear cxprossed by . elc./.ontnry and sec- 
ondary teachers toward ZF iOC ?.eserrch i-.othods. 

4. There will be no significant difference in the 
degree of fear expressed by teachers with moder- 
ate classroon experience and teachers with ex- 
tensive experience tov;ard 2? ^00 P^esearch **.ethods» 

^. There will be no significant difference in the degree 
of fear expressed by students who majored In ed- 
ucation and those who majored in other areas, i.e. 
math and the behavioral sciences, toward Ei^ t)00. 

5. There will be no significant difference in the 
degree of fear expressed by students with moderate 
graduate hours and those with many graduate hours 
toward ZF ^JO Research Methods. 

AssuTtotions 

Basic assumptions ip.alce in preparins this research study 

were; 

1. Tnat attitudes of expressed fear *can be codified 
and quantified with naTscrical value for further 
study. 

2. That a valid attitucle ir.oasurins instraricnt could 
be cicsisned \;hich vould identify fear factors ex- 
pressed for UG^? in furth.er study. 

J. The students would respond to trxe bac:'':2^"<^^J^cJ 

questionnaire and attitude scale with honesty. 
4. That the population of suivuier school students used 
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was ill fact a represcntaclve snnpLc of Education 
graduate students at .•.rirona State L/alvcrsity, 
Limitations ot the Study 

The limitations of the study v^ere as follows: 

1. The questionnaire and attitude scale were presented to 
the students three-fifths of the way tiuroush the 
course and attitudes riay have chan.^jed significant- 
ly after time spent in class. 

2, Wo posttest was given, 

D::?i:aTio:; o? teri-is 

Definitions of the terms used in this study were: 
Expressed tear ^ uneasiness or rxonrehensions , Those openly 
spoken or listed by the student on an attitude measuring 
instrument. 

Anxiety , A pattern of complex e^iotional tension character- 
ized by apprehensions, fearfulness, uneasiness; psychic 
pain. 

Attitude , A consistent, learned, emotionalized predis- 
position to respond in a particular way to a given object, 
person, or situation. 
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Chapter II has three principal c!ivisicns/ Section one 
su.V'.:riarix-es so^ne of the theoretical bac'c^round of anxiety 
and focuses on its pervasive pro3er;co in learning, i;i:>tivction 
and defense inechauisia use^ Section.- two brief ly . surveys the 
graduate school as an anxiety arousal stiiuulus for graduate 
students. Section three explores studies which ii.ay relate 
to the apprehensions e::presse-d by graduate students tov-ard 
500 l^esearch Methods. 

In presontins a review of studias pertinent to anxiety 
and ^emotions Izard (il;47) states that Freud did not give a 
definition of anxiety in his early v;ritin3S for ^'everyone 
of us has experienced the sensation,** Levitt (13:2) in 
surveying the historical basis of anxiety concedes that man's 
ability to experience the sensation of anxiety is an inherit- 
ance fr^Ti his early ancestors. Originally, a survival 
iaechanisr;;, fear has nov; lost r;.:::t of its survival value. 
Further. ::ore," Levitt (1^:2; in::icatc5 thr.t the strength of 
ferr and its ability to u^otivr.to iiicn's- boh/^vior is <:-s strons 
as it iD in unreasonin.^ ani'..::lc. ..ca 'MC.y U;:e fear to train 
younger uicnbers of his society but it is his ov^n pri..;itive, 
pervasive anxiety that :nan sec.s uri/.:blc to C5pe with'. 

Several similar definitions of fear are recited by 
O Levitt (1:3:5), 

ERLC 
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A painful unt>risiness or the mind over an impending 
or anticipated ill. 

The simple statement above was taken from Webster ' s Diction ^ 

ary ^ Third Edition. The American Psychological Associations' 

19^2 definition as restatec' by Levitt is: 

A danger felt and perceived by the conscious portion 
of the personality . . . with or without stiiuulation 
from the external situation, 

Levitt (13:6) concludes that fear and anxiet)'^ have a 

^'common core of meaning*^ and that their similarity is clearly 

reflected ia their identical physiological concomitants, 

Izard (11:46) stipulates that anxiety does not refer to a 

single class of consequences or acts; 

Anxiety is not unipolar, unidimensionaL or unifactor in 
nature . . , but a conpLexity, a variable co:.;bination of 
elements , , . with the key enotion in anxiety, fear. 

Anxiety and Learning; 

Learning in man occurs when a relatively permanent mod- 
ification of behavior occurs as a result of conditions in the 
environiTient,. (19: 3) The tvo tr.ost pror.iincnt theories which 
relate the effect of anxiety on learnins v^ere devrrloped at the 
IMiversity of Iowa and at Y^ile, The Iowa theory, acc^rdin^ to 
Levitt. (13:137) conceives ot anxiety as a ^onerai oncriizinv; 
drive. .'^nxiety is thought to strengthen all c::.ico::\itant res- 
ponses; The response tendencies are ranked by the organism 
into a strength and a habit hierarchy of rer.noases. 3iT,ple 
tasks are nDt thou^r.ht to be affected by anxiety but anxiety 
disrupts coiTipLex Lciirnin- until a correct haVit is in^rai-od 
which eases the anxiety. Consequently, anxiety is a negative 



coafusinj, torcc when reivited to co'.pLex tasks, nccordinji to 
the Iowa theory. 

Yale theorists postulate (iJ;i37) that anxiety is deter* 
mined by the situational occurrence interacting with the person- 
al characteristics of the person involved. Each individual 
develops his ov7n mode of reacting.;;; to anxiety in either task- 
relevant or task-irrelevant situations. 5ut, the perceptions 
of the task by the individual are more important than either 
the difficulty or simplicity of the task. Presumably a 
student perceiving a task as anxiety provoking will respond 
anxiously regardless of the difficulty of the task he is 
attetnpting. 

A newer third theory of learning, the YerJces- Jodson Law 
is also reviewed by Levitt (13:137)^ These theorists posit 
that the relationship between anxiety and learning is cur- 
vilinear; that is, both high and low levels of anxiety disrupt 
learning. Only a moderate amount of anxiety is beneficial for 
learning and the Yerkes-Dodson Lav; states: 

...that optLTir.l anxiety levels will be inversely re- 
lated to the complexity of the task. (13:13/) 

In other words, high anxiety levels disrupt co;r;plex 
concept lesorning. Highly anxious students V7ill be able to 
perform best on very simple problems. (19:400) Travers (19:266) 
lists other experiiv-ents which r^^inforce the Ycrlccs-Dodson 
Law. Thus a student entering any class with a high state of 
anxiety would, according to the three current learning theories, 
have great difficuLy with any but the sLr.plcst concepts intro- 
duced in the course. 

ERLC 



Anxiety nnc! Motivation 

Psychologists hint that learning; motivation is perhaps 
the most complex of all of the education concerns related to 
learnins, (20:23) Travers (19:381) in analyzing the relation- 
ship of motivation, anxiety, and learning suggests that simple 
drives in lower animals may be similar to motivation-learn- 
ing relationships in man. There is evidence that as drive 
level increases, learning also increases until the drive reaches 
a maximum point. ( This is another expression of the Yerkes- 
Dodson Law. ) And as the difficulty of the task is increased 
the maximum level of motivation decreases. So it is that on 
complex tasks the maximuiii motivation level is lower than on 
simple tasks. Travers (19:3^1) also cites the comir.onplace 
experience of a person overly motivated and wanting to succeed 
so badly that their performance is inhibited and disrupted; 
they fail at the task. Gne wonders if students in a complex 
learning situation have increased drive motivation to too high a 
level to overcome anxieties they may have and thus are unable 
to learn - - or if their motivation is so low on a very complex 
task that they give up unable to attend to the task of learn- 
ing. 

Anxiety and Defense i lechgnlgms . 

The physical body maintains equilibriu m or balc^nce with- 
out conscious effort; this bal-^nce is Cr?.llcd hone :>5t^ sis . 
(13:34) ,\n individual v7ho is ovorwheL?.ed by f.nxtety is in a 
state of c!isbal.-nce. nis normal functioning; may be coir.pleteiy 
disrupted and impaired. (iOi^b?) 
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To cioal with nn.^icty man uccs coping .ictiods which de- 
limit conflict and relievo his psych^lo^ico-I diso^iUiliUriu.ii, 
These methods of coping are called "ineciir:nis::r9 of defense," 
(9:102) The two mechanisms of defense \s^hich sec;n relevant 
to this study are avoidance and denial. 

Op. .' of the nont co.rj.-.Dn "".ys of dofeiidin^, oneself a<>aia* 
St anxiety is to avoid the anxiety arousing sti'.r.uli, (13:36) 
Avoidance may be either consciously, or unconsciously provoked 
but is a fairly liaiiting mechaaism. If avoidance of the threat- 
ening stitnulus is not possible an even more archnic method 
of coping may be selected; one can ro.niply deny its existence. 
Denial is usually an unconscious process and often co-teains 
with avoidance as a defense inechanisni, r.utt (9;iOi3) reviews 
the work of Kartiaan who postulates that the development of e^o 
controls such as perception,, motility, v.e.viory, and learning 
are a function of the inner constitutional factors of man and 
that needs and external factors become operative after the 
early phases of development have passed, ne thus concludes 
trhot copins behaviors are si:::ply normal behaviors and not 
paL-';.olo.5ic:.l icfons-^s as often poGtuLctf^d. (5 : 103) Accepting this 
view, it is possible to conjecture that stuc^v-.itrs having a 
hljii dv^^rco Df an::icty tovcird a clan^^ uicy r-void "iroliin^ 
la *:'iat: cl.:ns as lon^ r..o pos::ibie, 

3 n A \jf J : -kT Z S C >^ 3 / 3 ...... ^ w 1 w r Y 

J \.C J J . w-* 3 r I i . UL J 3 

^ A review of t^e hi -: :r crucation journals indic;:r:ss 
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professors are aware that p;raduato scViO':>L •s.iy be a lii-;'! anxiety 

arDusal cxpox-- Lcnco f :)r struc'ontn . A su-;;i:.i:y oC vr^rcL artlcli^s 

suggest a nuaber of al torrnctives as well as a difjcuisslon of 

the problem, 

Student Teacher Roles 

Loewenberg envisions s^^^luate school learning as more 

than just an intellectual process. It is, 

A series of emotional involvements which are them* 
selves a vital communication between students and 
teachers which may constitute a resistance against 
the intellectual process, (14:510) 

Loewenberg suggest^i that student development is often 
sabotaged by professors who perpetuate a psychology of dom- 
ination. " (l4 r 61 1 ) This inf antilization is Freud's "phenorr.ena 
of transference." ^uotin^ I-"reud, Loewenberg indicates that 
transference is " a universal phenoraena of the hu;nan Tuivxd 
which dominates the whole of each person •s relations to 
his environment." (914:011) To return to graduate school 
after havins been an independent adult would see:n to represent 
emotional regression, acc^rdins to Loewenberg. And rather 
than boins recognised and made a vehicle for the students 
learning the professors deny the transferences. In fr.ct, says 
Loewenberg, the student relationship is one of domination and 
submission v;ith th^3 professor bc^coming the transfered father 
and the student an aLost helpless dependent cixild. Loewcn- 
l^^rs furtncr poctul^tr:.^ th-^t srudL-r:: unront v^ithin the grad- 
uate school may bo less with the content of the curriculam 
and more with the inf r.^^t ilisation" to which the student is 
subjected. He concludes that: 
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The spirit of education is to help a student realise 
his ov:n ;'otentiv'^.Lity, beco me rocpnctc d ivA individ- 
ual. If he is dcTjcanod by irrational ruLos ^nid reg- 
ulations he will be unable to work in a^^aduate school 
as an aduLt, (L^:613) 

Dr. Thomas Mayhew, in a speech given on campus at 
Arizona State University June 29, 19/3, said "Fear has been 
the historical way for teachers in. the public schools to 
control students for the last two hundred years." He then 
referred to the classic example of Pygmalion and ended his 
remarks by sayingi " The difference between a flower £?.rl and a 
lady is simply in the way the girl is treated,'* And it may 
be so with students. 
Testing; Anxiety 

;\nxiety about failing has becone a pervasive phenomenon 
in our society. The Yale theorists have been studying test 
anxiety and as reviewed by Levitt ( 1:5:116) have found that 
test anxiety is a " near'-universal" experience in this 
country which is a " test-giving and test-conscious culture." 
The term test simply means ordinary classroom evaluation. Test 
performance has great iiTiportance for students in our culture 
and f recently may seriously aifcct the course :>f the students 
life. 

Zlbow (4:220) maintains that though students need feed- 
back to Icrxn, grades are not feedback but ''hidden criteria 
judgments'^ v^:ich the student has little pov?er over. Slbow 
further maintains that: 

. . . pcrf onnance on pcpers, in laboratories, on cxr-nina- 
tlons, attendance a:iC preparation for clans do not 
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evaluate tho co:r:poneats of a .^ODcl student per- 
fonnance, (<^:ZZi) 

A z^^d useable in graduate school for student evaluation was 

designed by Elbow. Possible factors for the grid were: 

-Command of course inf onnation 
-Uaderstandinj; of central ideas 

•Imaginative and creative use of subject matter 
-Class contribution (prepf'.ration, atten^.ii-icc?, par- 

ticLi-^ation) 
-Growth over semester 
-Diligence and effort (4:223) 

Wall (20:31) points out that many normal educational 
circumstances are hi^h anxiety provoking to students, notablly 
examinations. He reviews a study by Calvin, He Guigran and 
Sullivan, who worked with undergraduate women students and 
found that examination performance was markedly improved if 
an outlet for anxiety was permitted ( free coiTuuent etc.). 
wall further indicates that freedom on the part of students 
to express their anxieties coupled with skillful reassurance 
from the teacher would be likely to insure the anxiety was 
not so inhibiting if the exaraination had to be given. 

Loewenber'g (14:617) simply comrAonts that: 

Graduate candidates yearn to be protected, shielded, 
defended frora external threats such as hostile faculty 
members or reality testing of his ability. 

A study of the effects of anxiety on the quantity of 
examination preparation by Martin and Meyers (15:1) indicates 
that test anxiety is not oniy a complex subject but that tests 
may not ^»test'' either the stucents knowledge or what the pro- 
fessor hopes he is testing. using advancea graduate students 



preparins for doctoral qualifying exams, tuey found that the 
total amount of study time during two weeks prior to the exani 
correlated -.5^ with the mean anxiety Level during that period. 
Unable to generalize such a unique g^^^^P finding to other 
students, Martin and Meyers studied undergraduates as subjects 
in an investigation of the relationship between pr^etest anxiety 
and the amount of preparation for the test. In addition they 
examined the relationship between quantity o f preparation and 
performance. 

One hundred elementary education majors in a difficult 
mathematics course at the University of Texas served as sub- 
jectSi, The one semester course was considered a stressful 
academic situation. The students, all girls, were given a 
Trait Anxiety Inventory and State Anxiety short form* They 
also responded to four daily short form /mxiety Inventories 
prior to the test. The classes were taught by two diff* 
erent instructois and an analysis of vari.'tice was performed 
to check for significant differences between instructors, 
anxiety, and study. Group 3 reported high anxiety levels 
( in excess of b,4:> on the short form) for five days before 
the test and group A for two days. An analysis of vara :ace 
revealed that mean anxiety levels for both groups increased 
significantly as the test neared. Group A's mecn anxiety 
was 8.0y V7ith a standard deviation of 3.6o. Group 3*s 
mean anxiety was 9.62 with a standard deviation of :>.2,, 
Little study time was reported by either group until twD 
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days before the examination. Analysis of variance revealed 
that preparation increased significantly over pre-test intervals 
as did anxiety. Group A's total mean hours of study were 7,U6 
with a standard deviation of ^^43^ 3's sroup mean hours 
of pretest study were 7,47 with a standard deviation of 5.62. 

The mean state anxiety manifested c'orins pretest intervals 
correlated to .46 for Group A and for Group 3 and both 

were significant at the .01 level. Trait anxiety correlated 
less well with .'JO for group A and .19 for group 3. Only 
group A was significantly different fro:a zero. Correlations of 
study and performance were not significant they were .02 
for group A and -.20 for group 3. Correlations between mean 
state anxiety and performance were moderately strong in a 
negative direction -.23 for z^oup A and .32 for group 3; only 
group 3 was significant. The correlations between trait anxiety 
and performance were -.1? for group A and -.07 for group 3; 
neither was significant. 

One of the major findings of the study was that anxiety 
associated with the examination was significantly positively 
related to out of class preparation for that exa:ninat ion. It 
was hypothesised that as anxiety increases from low levels to 
a moderate level quantity preparation increases; as anxiety 
increases frora moderate to high level preparation decreases. 
There was a zero relationship \/ita the quantity of study and 
test performance. 

The irtiplications stated by vlartin and r.eyers were; 



if e:<c nine'itions :^ro ^iven to st i..iuLa tt? out-of-cLass pre- 
paration tlioy cjuld bo eli.nlnated trow the e^ljcational pro- 
gram with no Loss in knowledge education. This would alleviate 
student anxiety and reduce instructional tiiae and effort. The 
authors further su^^est that an educator should carefully re- 
examine his rational for testing. (15) 

Glass and Glass (5:440) alsD approach the concern pro- 
fessors exhibit towards anxious students in graduate schools. 
;juoting Joseph Luft they urge teachers to become more aware of 
themselves, of their own ablilities and limitations^ as a way 
to generate trust and alleviate anxiety in their students. 
They conclude their article by susj^estins that graduate depar- 
tments try fresh new approaches to teaching, flexible curric- 
ul'^-?., no grades and s::aall discussioi- groups r^.z er, faculty- 

student collaboration and participation in dcpartnicntal affairs. 
(3:4^!?) They stress the concept that a chaa;^e in the concept 
of education can be a revitalir;ation of botli the university 
and those vho cor.ia there. 

Despite grac'uate students crprcssin^ doubts as to the 
value ot ::o3Gc.rch .leth^ds for t]\o:^, \;or;ci:;j, in tho clussroon, 
a reviev: of the lit:»:=.rature inJic^ito:: Lhct tl::/. r.:.tiJna]C' r :>r 
incluutn.i such a prD-^rc^Ti is pcrsuaGivt.>. r Idcin^ t:'.e 

coijirso C.S a fundr.: cental basis for ^^raduatc vorv. nay be ir.:por- 
tant but TrDVo.rr. (iV:/) ^"^ .Toro :->crvr.3ivG rc:no.i for 

tliC classroo;-: teachiir Vie-^din:^ rc-ocrch trririinr. T::0 ir:pact 
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of a La'^orr.tory of scie.ncc of Learnin>i lias been sLo\>? and 
subtle but has now penaeated the curricuLu.:i and the cntiro 
teaching act," Wall (21: l6o) also discussed the relevance 
of I\esearch Iiethods to modern education. In revievrin^ the 
strides education has made in the past he insistso" our 
laboratory for growth and change is the school.*' This implies 
two things according to wall, (U a research tea^n must have 
within it practicing teachers and, (2) the team must collabor- 
ate with teachers actually engaged in the classroom. Wall 
also suss^s^s that as investigatory techniques improve and 
trained v7orkers and money are available teachers will be 
expected to do extensive action research: 

Teachers will need a basic researc!! training 
as well as education background. (21:16^) 

Preferred Traits of A Researcher Desir^ner 

In a demographic inquiry CDncerni^g the training of 
of students specialising in :ieGG.rrch Design and Development 
Fleury (5) reviewed studies by Krathwold (1966), Millikan 
(1966) and others. ::e v;as particularly interested in out- 
lining relationships between expectations, acr.c^caic success 
and subsequent on the job perf oririance of student trainees, 

survey :id a specific population using a newly developed 
questionnaire. Eighty five graduate level education research 
training programs supported by the U, 3. Office of ;:.ducaion, 
fifty chief state school officers, and all Superintendent of 
Schools in the state of Ka^^L-acliuzotts as vrell as fifteen 
research institute directors responded to the questionnaires, 

ERIC 
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Analysis of tho^ nuc r^t ionnnire var> focused on three sets 

of data, (1} research data about traiains> (2) information 

pertaining to practices of current training pro)f,ra;ns and, (3) 

inf orrriation pertaining to potential err.ploye:::^ of Research Design 

and DeveLop.ncnt Personnfil. Information obtained indicated that 

success in research productivity and on the job success was 

related to certain student background factors which were: 

L, A high performance on standardized measuring tests, 
i.e. the Miller's Analogies Test and the Graduate 
Ivccord Exarti, 

Z, A Bachelors and Masters Degree earned outside of 
the field of education, i.e. letters and science. 

J» Age is an important factor; those under 32 were 

more productive on the job than those who received 
their doctoral degree after the age of forty. 

4, Those who earn their doctoral doarco v;ith less than 
five years of educational experience v;ere more 
productive than those v;ho earned it after six or more ^ears 
in the education field. 

5. Exposure to at least one statistics course during 

a training exoerience was related to job productiv- 
ity. 

6.. Particiioation in a systematic apprenticeship program 
during traininrb experience. C^:^-/) 

In conclusion Fleury points out that universities and 
colleges train Research Desisn and Development students with 
an education background. Trainins centers specifically look 
for other kinds of backs- ounds for student trainees; interesting- 
ly caoa^,h they seem to be working ^'^it cross purposes. ;;ith 
authorities stating tiiat teachers V7ill be e:cpoctod to do 
resec-rchin their classroo.ns and other authors su;:2eGtin:^ that 
teachers do not have the necessary bacr-.^round factors to do 
successful research, teach'?rs see::: to be caught in the middle 
of a theoretical battle. 



Polrnantier, Feri^uson and 3urt:on dosisned an 

experiment to compare the intellectual orientation of grad- 
uate students in different areas of education: Educational 
Psychology, Secondary Education, Guidance and Counseling, 
School Acministration, £laTie."**:ary Zducation, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Vocational and Teclinological . i^aie and female 
graduate students (N=360) in classes at Missouri-ColumDia 
Uaivcrsity education classes completed a thirty item Lilcert- 
type scale, the Intellectual Pragmatism Scale. Scores obtained 
were grouped into tl:o seven education areas and data was then 
analyzed statistically to contrast and compare the means. 
Group means for the areas of Physical Education and Vocation- 
al and Technological Education did r>ot differ; they were 104,58 
and 103.64. The means for Educational vsychology, Guidance and 
Counseling, Secondary Education, Elementary Education, and 
School Administration differed little; 120.6:?, ilii.Si, 116. id, 
113.04, 112. 6o. But the mean scores of Physical Education 
and Vocational and Technological Education do differ from the 
other five group means. 

The interpretation of the material was «- two distinct 
groups exist on the intellectual • prn^ iuitis i continuum. The 
more intellectual group includes those in Educational Psych- 
ology, Secondary and Elc-'iontary Education, Guidance and 
Counseling, and School Adrp.inistration. Those in the pragmatic 
group were students xn Physical Education and Vocational and 
Technical Education. 



Tho authors conclude that if dlfforonccs in intellectual 
orientation exist a^ong students then the assuitiotion that all 
graduate students in education share the saiae intellectual 
orientation will not be valid, 

A study suggesting the great differences of students in 
tne sarae area of education was made by Bengel (J), An ex- 
ploration of secondary teachers • attitudes toward research 
in relation to the degree of professional commitment they 
indicated was done in 1968. An attitude scale was developed 
to measure teachers attitudes in the area of (1) awareness 
and understanding of research, (2} applying research results, 
{'d) initiating and doing classroom research. The variables of a 
teachers* personal background, the teaching experience, level 
of education, age, sex, marital status and areas of teaching 
as related to research attitudes were ^explored. Two other 
data sources utilized were the Measure of Professional Com- 
mit:T»ent and a personal information sheet. Two groups of a 
total sanple of (I'=-32J) secondary teachers V7ere chosen to 
study: those who scored in the upper and lower quart ile of the 

Significant differences in research attitudes were found 
between those wro were highly co:r:;;itced and those who were not 
so coiTOiittcd. Ot the variables pursued only ago influenced 
the research attitudes of teachers; teachers over forty have 
less ponitive research attitudes than teachers under frrty. 
I'iean scores within the high corr..Tiittinent parameters revealed 
that teachers witli a masters degree hold less positive attitudes 
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toward research than teachers with less acldcaic bac'v^round, 
Bengel suggests that perhaps age was interacting with education 
to produce these results. Personal couunitment seems to be a 
powerful variable for predicting teacher attitudes toward re- 
search; more so than any personal baclvsround factors. 

Huettis and iseweii (8), surveyed the relationship 
between the amount of training teachers had in modern mathe- 
matics and their positive attitudes toward mathematics, A 
thirty-one item Likert-like attitude scale and background 
questionnaire were completed by elementary schools (i^=li:>). 
Data analysis consisted of checking to see if sixty per cent 
of each subgroup had expressed either positive or negative 
attitude responses to each item. 

It was found that teachers with two courses in modern 
mathematics expressed 22 positive, i negative and 6 neutral 
attitudes. Teachers with no training expressed y positive, 16 
negative and 4 neutral attitudes, TVius it was confirmed that 
teachers with modern math trainiz^g were lilcely to respond 
positively to a math m.easuring attitude scale. In a second 
data analysis Huettig and i^ewell discovered that teaching 
experience bore a strong negative relationship to the positive 
attitudes expressed tov/ards math. Teachers with one to 
two years experience in the classroom teaching G:;pressed \6 
positive^ 2 no^^c^.tive and H neutral attitudes toward 
modern matfh. After three to niac y.:.::r5 tc-cl:i:i3 ocpcr^ence 
13 positive, 10 negative and o neutral -ttitudes were expressed. 
In 10 to 2U years those were modified to 7 positive, Id neg* 
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ative and 9 neutral attltudc^s. After 21-^^ years of classroom 
teachins the teachers expressed 5 positive, 17 negative and 
V neutral attitudes toward modern math. In Group I those with 
more training in modern in<ctl»9niatics were more positive toward 
it. The differences in positive versus ne^ntivo reactions were 
sisaificant beyong the .01 level. In Group II, as the 
authors expected teachers with larger numbers of years of 
teaching experience reacted less positively on the questionnaire. 
A chi-analysis of the data indicated that the difference in 
reaction was significant bey:;nd the .01 level. 

Another analysis was made. This was of the reaction of 
teachers in the upper grades who were involved with c6r*»p- 
utational aspects of mathematics. It v;as thought that they 
would respond less positively toward new math on the question* 
naire. A cai«square analysis of the data indicated that 
there was no significant difference in attiudes toward ir.odern 
math by teachers of different grade levels. 

The authors were .T.ost interested in the stri'-.ing increase 
in negative attitudes for teachers with uvore than tea ycar.^ 
experience. They urged those involved in u;£.th trciining pro- 
grains to present with groat care the positive aspects of the 
new pronjram, {3:126) 

Suggesting that students are either ^* person orionced'' 
or ^'thing oriented" vaters(2 2) hypothesir.ed that student 
college leaders in social c.ctivitio:: and stuccnt govcrn:;.ont 
would score significantly lower on a matheiv.atics usage test 
than their non-leader counterparts. :Ie also hypothesised that 
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college Leaders in contrnst to non-Lenders v:DuLd seLoct, with 
signif icantLy j^reater frequency, coLLoj-jC majors v;hLch are inore 

person oriented", rather than ^' thing oric:nted*^, i.e. naturai 
science, business , 

A schooL Leader popuLation (:<;-^30) was compared with a 
controL ^^roup of thirty non-Leaders, ^'on-Leaderr> were chosen 
randomLy by a computer. Forty were procured and of those 
thirty voLunteers were seLected. To controL background 
variabies alL subjects were required to be laaLe, fuLi tiine 
students, of junior and senior standing. ACT i^athe;:iatics 
usage scores previousLy administered to approxirnateLy 75/0 of 
each group were availabLe, From the consistency of other 
test scores concurrentLy administered, it was decided that 
reduced saT.pLes were representative of each group. 

FersonaL data questionnaires were administered to alL 
subjects. There was a significant difference in ACT Ilatha-Tiatics 
scores (p>.00l) between the student Leader and non-Leader 
groups. Personal data suggested that 30/o of the student Lead- 
ers(:\=L!)) and 10% (N=i}) of the non-Leaders were SociaL Science 
Tiajors. o4;o of the student non-Leaders scLected cither 3us- 
inoss or Science as con-.parec to onLy 23 ;i C-*=7) of the thirty 
student Loaders, Iiore coLLege . student Leaders than non- 
Leaders SieLccted with si^nif icantiy creator frequency major 
ficLcs w::ich ore " person oric:ntec'^ n^t ''thi:-:^ oriented-!'. 

Turninj from the ctuci'.-c of con-..T;itir:ont and mr.theT'.at ics 
variables in r^ilation to teechers, the next study is concern- 



ed with the roLatioaship of student j:r3de oxpoctctions, select- 
ed characteristics and academic perf onnanco for education, 
engineering, and business majors. Ayers and Rohr (2) posited 
that student performance in a course area seemed to depend upon 
the students own estimate of ho./well he would do in the course. 
This initial self-estimate plus information concerning the 
instructor and course determine his attitudinal set toward 
the class.. The purpose of this study was to determine if the 
students own estimate of his academic performance in the class 
was more accurate in the beginning, mid-point, or the end of 
the term. Concurrently, a determination was to be mcid e of 
variables of sex^ age, grade point average, and personality 
factors, to see if those who accurately estimated their per- 
formance couid be identified frora those who either over est- 
Lmated or under estimated their performance. Three groups of 
of students were involved and variables that might be common 
to each SJ^^'^up were sought; Education, Engineering and Business 
students were studied. Research hypotheses were that (I) a 
student's estimate of his academic performance was more accurate 
at the beginning of a course than at the mid-way point or end 
point; (2) tliat the variables of ago, gc:<, grade point average 
grade received and personality variables would differ signif- 
icantly a^riong the students accurately estimated from Vrose who 
eithu^r over or under estimated their fi;. al erade in the course; 
and (3) differences in variables expressed would be expressed 
differently by group members in Education, lingineering and 
Business fields. 
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Students (.^-41i) cnroLLod in third quc^rtcr sop:- j .:. are 
Classes in the fields of education, Zngineering, and iusiness 
were the subjects. Each course vithin the coLLese consisted 
of four separate sections taught by two diffcrrnt instructors. 
The first class meeting investigators explained that a study 
was bein3 c^aducted to deter.r.iae how accurately each could 
estirriate their success as measured by a final grade. They 
were given the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire the first 
day. The second estiixiate of their final grades was taJ>:en at 
mid-point with the student aware of his current lovcl of per- 
foririance. The final estLniate was taken the day previous to 
the final exan. The course grade estimated and the actual 
final grade were analyzed for all possible coiibinations or 
two variables for the pool subjects in Education, Engineer- 
ins and Business i, e, for the dichotoray change in grade 
versus no change in grade, AIL values wore significant (PX05) 
except Estimate One veraus Course Grade for Education and 
Engineering stxider^ts \;ho tended to receive grades they pre- 
dicted at the beginning of the term, Business students at 
no point were, able to accurately evaluate their performance. 
The findings of the study were in opposition to previous studies 
and show that (1) stuucnts were best able to evaluate their 
pi?rformance at the beginning the tcr:n; ('Z) there \<c,s little 
difference bv^.tv:een high achieving and lovr cc.iicving students 
in ability to predict their course grade, but older students 
proved :.\ore accurate than yougor students; and (3) none of 
the personality fact:)ri, were found to bo significant for over, 
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under, and accurate ost i;;:ai:orr? in c:iy their recpr rtLve 
acadG:aic nreas. Ayers ar.d \:ohr sec. a to be r>u/, ;c:: t inj that 
students in Education can accurately predict what their grade 
will be at the be^innins of a course; older students will be 
more accurate in this estimate than younger students. 

Two final papers, that may be relevant in discussing and 
identifyins factors related to student fear of Research 
Methods are by Herald and Leventer, Herald (7:JD) is concern- 
ed with the anxiety expressed by students faced with writing 
a difficulty tLtie consuming formal paper. The anxiety is 
present she states and may be alleviated by the instructor 
who is kind and expresses concern. However, she say§, Qvad^ 
uate students do not want over protection from the faculty; 
but do want closer contact and more involvement from them in 
research activities. The faculty may consider constantly help- 
ing the students a disadvantage — too much time is required. 
Herald offers asiir.ple and obvious remedy: reduce the faculty 
load. 

Curious CO how attitudinal change was related to 
emotional and behavioral change it was explored by LevcntcrClZ) 
in a test-retest design. Lcventcr hypothcsir.ed (i) that at- 
tttudial change such as fear reduction and improvement in 
self-estecTi vjould develop so that feelings of love and anger 
could be more appropriately expressed. Behavioral changes 
were expected and high involvement was anticipated fci: those 
who underwent substantial change. 

Semantic differential scales were used to measure fear 
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and self c3Cecn\; ernot ionallty was deter:nined by t<ipe analysis 
and the extent of participation in group activity responses 
measured on tape. Involvement was measured by an open ended 
questionnaire. The hypotheses about fear and self esteem^ 
anger and participation were confirmed and change in self* 
esteein v;hether increased or decreased, correlated with redac- 
tion of expressed anger. Fear reduction was highly correlated 
with increased self esteein and both correlated t^ith increased 
participation. Active participation in an event seenis to be 
highly correlated with the amount of fear reduction and anger 
reduction that will occur. The reduction of anger and fear 
expressed is also correlated with change in self esteem. Active 
participation in an event seems to be of the utmost importance 
for change attitudes toward the event. 

Sllv'^AIlY 

Faar as the l<ey e.'i^.otion in anxiety has been related 
to disruptfid learning of cor.^.plex concepts by 'three pro.ainent 
learning thsDries, the iov;a, Yale and Yerxes-Dodson theories 
(15). ' .-according to all tb.roo theories^ only Gl-::?le tctsr.cs can 
be learned under hi.^l) l-.wels of anxiety. Xiie li^re anxiety 
that is .pres^^nt in a lOcirnLr-.^ situation^ tha los:: cblc the 

:;jtivation c^.* ^Iso r l^-^u^;-:-^ . by hi;:!:; n^.utc^:. 
/i^: t:\:z c-::i.nolc:>:lt:y i^f a Zaz\\ inoreni^cs the c.Zlo:\ level is 

. loworc^d 30 thaf .:.:;rlval:loa C c:^;.plc.:: tcz-<.3 is Less tln^a it 
is for sU^plo t^G:::^. Cr a -^tU'^ont cc.n be so ''over*' :>iOtivated 
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chat he: f-LLs at the att-v.^pUcu tcbh.Cl'J) 

jeif.ease iuC.cha.ii::.;iS (9} cire used by a.i incividuaL to cope 
with high anxiety levels. ."^hea hi^h ar4xiecy disbalances an 
individual he raay use the luost coir.MOn o£ defense aiOchaais;ns 
afkd sL.iply avoid the arousins stimulus, Cl^) Denial often co- 
tearas with avoidance and is used as an ap/.'.ioty rciluctlon iTtCasure 
by the student. 

Anxiety arousal in graduate school has been directed to 
the "inf antilication'' of students by professors vho need to 
dominate dependent, subxiissive students. Students accepting 
this dD:nination actually re^^ress fro;p. independent individuals 
to dependent, helpless children. To free students of anxiety, 
professors must allow thera to function as creative, independent 
adults, (14) 

Thou^Ji testing anxiety is " near-universal'' (13) in our 
society, it has been mainna ine-d that grades are not feedback 
students can learn fro:n but are "hidden criteria judge.nents* " 
A i^rid that V70uld enco::ipass all of the coriiponents of a gradu- 
ate student has been devised. (4) It has been farther su^sestcd 
that hi.^h anxiety of students toward exans could be n.odificd 
by allowing the students, to overtly express anxiety to a 
slcillfull, !tind instructor. (20) CthcvG su^-rst that if instrut- 
ors ^ive tests to t i~:ulr,to out of cl.;:^3 Icornin;. prcprr:.tion 
they could be oli.;»inatcd frj.:i the cc'irtion prD^rc.?.. Jtudcnts 
in a hiy^h anxiety situation studied f:ir the cxa.;.s ^nly twD 
days before the tost. (1:^) The conclur>ion has been made that 
the only way to rer.Dve anxiety froir. the education experience 
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is to change the concept of education. (6) 

OCl-.er relevant factors involvin^^ his^^ aaxiety in students 
cor.io fro.a a variety of studies. Sofr;e authorities (9; (20) state 
teachers need background training in research to do "in the class 
roon\" research for the classrooai is the "laboratory of education. 
Others, after surveying characteristics that uiake good research 
designers, indicate that those chosen from other fields than 
education are the most successful researchers. (5) One study 
indicates that those in education are divided into two groups 
on a different continuum intellectual and pragmatic, and that 
the training in education should not be the sane for both groups, 
pleasured attitudes of secondary tec'ichers tov;ard research divide 
teachers into other groups: those \;ho are higlily cor..mitted to 
research and those who are not co::uaitted to research. The only 
variable that seeued to influence the attitude was age but 
it was discovered that teachers with a masters degree have 
less positive attitudes toward research than those with less 
acaderaic background. (3) In a study moasurir.g the attitudes of 
teache^^s toward modern math it v/as realised that no differences 
of attitude were held by those in ol^.vicutcry and sGcor.d=xy 
education; that teachers with niDro iiuth trr.inin^ responded 
positive' 7 towajri modern math ar.c: tl.at: incr: .;sc in r.c-^ci-.ive 
r-Ctitud-33 rose dii^octly with tha years of clc.scroom tciichin^ 
a teac:v:-:r had. (3) It \7c,z clso fou.;.; t--:: -'pt.rsjn orio.itod" 
students cxl'iibit less interest Ln the fields of business and 
science than '^thin^ oriented*^ students. Still another 
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authDrity posits that students in education end cn^incerina 
can indicate what their acadc.Tiic achievcineat in a class 
will be better at the beginning, than at the mid-point or 
end of a class: students in business can not. The older the 
student the more accurate his evaluation of self will be.(2> 
A study concerned with student fear of writing a foraial research 
paper postulates that if the faculty load were cut and more 
time were given in direct contact with the students anxiety 
levels would drop and that dependence would not be initated. (7^ 
And a final paper researching the attitude toward change such 
as fear reduction and improvement of self esteerti postulates 
that student activity must be placed at a pre.aiuin. Active 
participation is highly correlated with reduction of fear and 
anger and is also correlated with chanso in self esteem. 



This chapter will describe the selection of tne popula- 
tion, the creation of the attiruce MCuaurin;; ins trun:ont , the 
techniques used in prociirin;; djta, a revie\.^ of the hypotheses 
tested and the statistical techniques used in analyzing the 
collected data. 

Graduate students enrolled in the first suiraicr session 
at Arizona State University in E?500 .Research KethocG, wore 
used for this study. (N=l4L) The students W3re enrolled in 
six separate classes with three different instructors; each 
teaching two classes. One class (i^=23) served as a validation 
sroup for the Instriment and their responses were not included 
in the statistical analysis. 

A unique instrunient was designed to ineasuire and codify 
the attitudes of '^uneasiness" graduate students expressed to- 
v/ard Z?iOO r^oscarch I'.othods and to collect bac>orour.d infor- 
tiiatioa relevant to the crudy. 

The instru^tient was devolopGc by (1) surveyins inu-orrr.ation 
cards of students ro-istered in the Rese.-rch Methods clasres of 
Dr. Stanley wurster fro.u 197 i through 1973, (1^=422) 3tudc:^t 
cards of those currently enrolled were not used. Xac iafor:uati 



sou^hx: fro,-.i the card vas the answer r^iven to an open-ended 
question, =*Do you have any apprehensions tov.v^.ru :;ese:xrch 
*-;ethods? And if so what are they?" A frequency count was made 
of the apprehensions listed by the students and the raost fre- 
quently mentioned apprehensions were incDrporated in an Li^ert- 
li'ce attitude scale, (17:133) .\n ite:n pool of twenty iteias 
were finaMy chosen: none of the ite^is were neutral. 

Five positions were identified on the attitude continuum 
running from ''Greatly'' to "Son^ewhaf , "Uncertain", "Very 
Little", and "Not at ail". The five positions were given simple 
weights of 5,4, :3, 2 and 1 for scoring purposes. And the twenty 
items chosen were given equal weight, 

Saclcsround information questionnaire items were chosen 
after a review of literature and the survey of frequencies, 
Designed to gather personal data that might be relevant to ex- 
pressed apprehensions toward Research hethods, inforraatioti 
gleaned v\is sorted inco a number ite:ns; sex, age, educational 
bac>;3rounG, years spent in teaching, graduate hours beyond the 
5, A, and 3, 3, and others, 

Jur. 19, 1973 the instrun^.ent was presented to a group 
of authorities (:\-24): twenty- three students enrolled in a 
r^esearch -methods class and the teacher. The items in Part A of 
the cue5tionnaire V7ere ail retciined but scv^^ral were revised 
for the sir.cc of clarity. The t^vonty itcr.s in ?art B were 
carefully culled to see t::iat they expressed the fears as felt 
by the students adequately. One was removed as ambiguous and 
three others were edited. An additional item was chos-^-r. from 
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Che frequency chart to brin^ the nu:abor bac's: up to twenty. 

After the authorities had established validity of the 
instrumisnt and editi.ng had occurred it was presented to the 
reniaining population of the other Research Methods classes. 
( Appendix A) 

DATA COLLECTED 

The revised edition of the instrument and a cover letter 
( Appendix 3) were presented to the five remaining classes(,;=118) 
JuriO 21, 22, and 2!), 1973. The cover letter was used as a 
frontspiece for the study and stated the topic of concern, 
the purpose of the study, possible future use of the data, 
and requested the students co-operation while asking them 
to maintain anonymity by putting no name on the paper. The 
letter finally requested that the students be as honest as 
possible in their answers, and expressed the willingness to 
share results of the study. 

3y Jun-^ 25, 1973, 110 of the original 118 instruments had 
been returned or 93.2;.. One had only the date and ''female^' 
on it and had to be discarded as Licomplete. Another was 
returned on Ju:, 27, and v:as too late to be included in the 
data analysis, leaving seven unaccDunted for. 

The null hypotic^.s tested in this study were; 

I. There will be no significant: difference in the 
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do.rree of fenr exprecsed b}' v.iaLe r.nd ferv^Le j^raclu- 
ate students toward Z? 5U0 Research methods, 
2. There will be no sisnificant diftcrence in the 
degree of fear expressed by older and younger 
graduate students toward E? i>00 Research viethods, 
J, There v;ill be no sif^nificant difference in the 
degree of fear expressed by elementary and sec* 
ondary teachers toward E? 5U0 Research hethods, 
4, There will be no significant difference in the 

degree of fear expressed by teachers with moderate 
classroom experience and teachers with e;^tensive 
er.perience toward. S? :jOU Research rlethods, 
5, There will be no sisnificant difference in the 
degree of fear expressed by students who majored 
in education and those who majored ii other areas, 
i.e. math and the behavioral sciences, toward 2^ 
iOO .research riGthods, 
6, There will be no significant difference in* the 
degree of fear expressed by students with a 
moderate number of graduate hours and those with 
many sraduate hours toward EF 500 research i^ethods, 

The'^ltev^s and the h3i:)0thesr tested in this study were 
chosen by reviewing the Literature and surveyin.-^ appro*.;-: ns ions 
listed by earl'.r students (;i*=422) in ;;esearch l\cth.od3. 



This study was raade to detoriaini=i the de^^roe of fear 
expressed toward Z? 500 Research Methods. xVn attitude scale 
with five po::itiotas of oqucil value vjas used to deten-^^lno the 
degree of fe^'^x c::pressed by each student cUid a c^Icst analysis 
of the questloru'uzlre ite.as was made by co^aparing sub-groups. 

Six differ :nt relationships were investigated; (1) 
comparing the dependent variable fear with the independent 
variables of laale and feraale, (2) coaiparins the dependent 
variable fear in the independent variables older (A= 31-40+ 
yearsj and younger (A=2l-J0 yec;,rs) students, (3) couiparing 
the dependent i^iar in the independent variables ele;ncntary 
and secondary teachers, (4) corriparing tlie dependent . variable 
fear with the independent variables teachers with moderate 
(1-/ years) clasrooiu experience and teachers with extensive 
(o-20 years} classroom experience, (0) covaparins the dependent 
variable fear in the independent variables^ students who iiiajored 
in education and students \^ho majored in other fields, i.e, 
behr.vioral sciences and math, (.5) couiparin^ the dependent 
variable fear in the independent variables, students with 
a moderate nu..\ber (21 and belov?) of 2- ^^^'^^te hoars vrith those hav-- 
ins ^ s-^'^^t nuir.ber (22 and above) of graduate hours* 



ruiViLYJIS Jil\D It'IEPr^Iil/kTIOit 07 DATA 

The purpose of this chapter is to dcccribe ar4d explain 
Che data resulting froai the s tati::ri<iil a::^lysis , The first 
part of the chapter pertains to reponse to the attitucle scale. 
The second involves analysis of the groups compared for some 
relationship with fear. 

ATTlTUilrS SCALE 

The responses of the graduate students (N=109) to the 
twenty items on the attitude scale were given a five part 
rating v/ith the greatest value at five and the lowest at 1, 
i.e. the highest degree of fear for each itera u^ight be ex* 
pressed at the topmost limit of the scale with no fear at 
all expressed at tho lowest interval of the scale valued at 
!• The 2roup means were derived and interpolated on another 
scale vith the nu.::crical values chosen at intervals e::press- 
cd bf^Io,-; in Table I, 

1 -Tk *1 X 



Very 



.xone 
at 
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QUEsno.wv'Aiii:: 

After the iadivLdual measured fear had beca co.iiputed 
and assigned to each student according to their attitude 
scores^ tables were set up for each of the hypotheses and the 
number of percoas in each group and their decree of fear 
were properly recorded fx aaolysis, Za order to test the 
six hypotheses posited in this study a t«Test was given to 
compare sub-groups of each hypothesis: those concerned with 
the differences of sex, age, educational bacxground, graduate 
hours, teaching area, and years spent in the classroom, 

r lill JZliTAT LOl\ 0? DAI A 

The number of each sub-group, the group mean and the 
standard deviation as well as the t-llatio for each C3:vipared 
set of groups are presented in Table H, 
I tei 1; S'£a 

i;o significant difference in errpressed fer.r va3 found 
between males (1^=3 1) and fcniales (In" ==76;, The i?.ec.n fear score 
of raales was '^.61 with the standard deviation of ,719; for 
feiTiales the group mean fear was J, 130 with a standard deviation 
of ,735, The ^^-T^tio was 1,22 and both groups fell into the 
•'iDnevhat'* high rate of fear interval. The level of signifi- 
cance vas not at the ,03 level, 
Iten 2; klZ 

,\sain no significant difference was found in the mean 
of expressed fear between age groups (Al=:il-^tO+) U2=21-30) 
years. The mean group fear for Al was J,o with a 
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GP.OII? CLASSIFICATIONS 


OF ?ACT0;i3 


ELATED TO 








ZA-1CH H£TnOuS 






Item 1 SEX 
Kale 
FeraaLe 


Number 
31 
/6 


■ riean 
3.60 
3.ijO 


Standard 
Deviation 

.7iy 

.736 


t-Ratios 
1.22 


Item 2 AGE 

/iSe i (31-40+) 
iige 2 (21-31 ) 


41 

59 


3.8 
3./6 


.652 
.73!) 


. .234 


Item 3 a:12A 
Elementary 
Socondary 


5/ 
32 


3.88 
3.64 


.742 
.738 


1.45 


Itexi 4 3ACI:G?vOU:sD 
Education Major 
Other 


/7 
16 


. 3.9 


.626 


-3.144*^ 


Item 5 3:iA0 HGUllS 
3. A. , 3^ 3-r(l-21) 
3. A. , 3» ;St(22- ) 


36 
66 


3.744 
3.ii 


.799 
.654 


.377 


Item o K*!^ ^i.^'^ xO^^'l 










31 (I-/ yoars) 

32 (3-20 yearn) 


BO 
21 


3.. 31 
3.73 


.575 
.707 


-.171 



Si-nificaat at .05 Level. 
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standard deviation of .6i2, A2 (;i=i9) mean fear vas :i,75 
with a standard deviation of ,73^, The t:».watio tor the 
groups was ,234 and once again both groups would be in the 
"Somewhat" high attitude interval of fear, 
Ite;n 3; -r^.ZA 0? zyJCf\TlO'A 

A significant dif f er to the level .0!^ was not found 
between groups of those majoring in ele:nentcry (;;^57) a:id (iv-32) 
secondary education, I^ean group fear expressed by elementary 
teachers was J.iiS with a standard deviation of ,742. hean 
fear expressed for secondary teachers was 3,64 with a standard 
deviation of ,738, X~:V:.tio for the group was 1,45 and both 
groups fell into the attitude scale interval of ''Soniewhat" 
high degree of fear. 

There was a significant difference found between those 
students who majored in Education (:n=77) and those who 
majored in Other fields (N^=16)i,e, liath, 3ehavloral Sciences. 
The significance was at the .0:> level and the t-.iatio was -3.144. 
rlean group fear expressed by those in education was 3,9, with 
a standard deviation of ,626, Those who majored in Other 
displayed a mean group fear of 3,26 \^ith a standard deviation 
of 1,103, This group placed in the "Uncertain" interval of 
group fear on the attitude scale, 

:;o signif ic^^nt: differences were found between groups 
of individuals with 3, A, , 3, 3-h( 1-21 ) (a=35) and 3,A^3.3.+ (22-) 
(:^==63) graduate hours in their expressed fear. The + 

(1«21) group had a fear mean of 3,74 and a sta^idord deviation 



of The -r (22-) hours group had a v:\c:.n foar and a stand- 

ard deviation of ^,6 and ,6i^ respectively. The L-.w^tio was 
.377 and asain the group was in the attitude int'^rval "Sorae- 
what** high degree of fear. 
Itcn 6: c^::zz^.o::,; TZ\c::iKG 

Again there was no significant difference in the ex- 
pressed fear betwem teachers who had (SI) (l-7years j {'d^ 60) 
and teachers who had(H:^ (3-20 years) experience (.-1=21). Hean 
group scores for thedl) group were 3, a for fear mean and ,6/6 
for the standard deviation. Group (£2'^ mean fear score was 
3.78 v;ith a standard deviation of .707. The t-^^atio was -.171, 

One additional analysis was psrforiaed, A frequency 
observation of student hours of graduate work beyond the 3. A. 
or 3,3, in certain intervals was 'made. The results are beiow^ 
in Table IH* 

TA3LE Hi 

ju::.:cY t.;3l:: o? 3:;..*:::aT2 ;:ou:;.3 dZYz/^j ti:I 3, a, a.;:; 3,5. 

?CH 3TU21I^^T3 Z'J'S^ZisTi^Y ^K\7^0i^i^j^D I*^ -.r 5 JO 
:,Durs Tc':cn llavibcr of stutlc:;ts 



3-5 5 

?-15 IB 

:o-24 20 

::3-42 i 

i:o^ 1 
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::Durs t':-:P.-c i'--lL b-'Uwcen inCcrvais are piaccc. in the 



ju.:t five stu^L^ts Led .:.;r-jllc-: La :;j-s<:/vrch :.etho:!s vith • 
only t-.irco to si:-: previous Iiours of erauuatc courr>os; oii^hCocti 
students had nine to fifteen hours to their credit; twenty 
students had a total of eighteen to tvonty-i :)ur hours c:^:.ipLeted 
before enr^Ilin^ ia '^7 ^00; tho Lar^;,est nu^aber of students in 
the class J forty-five had tCLCcn cc::v::,:i tv/enty-scven to thirty 
tliree hours of graduate before enrolling in rlesearch Methods ; 
five students had talcen the course after thirty-six to forty- 
tv70 hours had been completed; eighteen had finished some 
forty-five plus hours of graduate credit; one had one hundred 
hours and one one hundred and thirty- five before registering 
for ?.esearch riethods^ 

^W^LYSIS OF DATA 

During this study it was presur^ed that a high de^^^ree 
of fear toward Research Methods was felt by graduate 
students in the education departiuent , An analysis of 
the attitude scales co:npleted indicate that it not only 
e:;i3ts but er.ists to a high desree. Of all the sub-groups 
studied: ::iales and fei.-alos; students br-t\veen 31-40 and 21- 
31; elc.ontary and secondary teachers; those vrith 1-21 hours 
of grr^cuate worl: and tho3o with 22-h .-graduate hours; tt:.:^chers 
vilth 1-7 years of experi'^nco rnd te^^chors ^vith 0-20 ycnrs 
of oKperience ; students with an cC^^c-ZLovicL bc.c':r^rou:^d, 
a I:i co,xrec of anx5.ety c:-\ist c-'^t Other th.:n oJucr.tion 
bach:,rouai ,i,e.v;uith and behavioral 5ci^.. :ces. 

The study to v;hich this u.ay bo s.osZ closely related 
ErJc ^^^^^-y C3) whose survey indicates that Research Design 
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and jovclov)'.:\ont centers Ivnvo discov-rcJ thc.Z succesnTuL 
traio^es bac'i^round factors Lncluced: a hi\h score on the 
i-iillers Analogies test, (i-iducatioa Doctorate students score 
a i)3 to be in the 75th per centiie and i-laster students only 
a ^y); students outside of the field of ec'ucr.tion; want young 
trainees for those over 32 are not very prDJjctive; look 
for those with little educational experience; expect a success- 
ful trainee to have had at least one course in statistics; 
and find a syste.iiatic apprenticeship program a must. Teachers 
for the most part do not nieet this criteria. 

A most interestins fact is that though the Other group 
scored in the next lowest interval, indicating less fear 
which was significant to the .Od level, their fear level was 
still moderately high at the 2.6-3.4 level vrhile all other 
groups fell in the 3.4-4.2 interval. (See table I) Even 
they express a moderate degree of fear for P^csearch Methods. 

The basis of this all pervading anxiety may be related 
to an undefinable nu:;iber of things. Anxiety may be related 
to the e.,:DCional involve.nent of gradu^:te school that Locwen- 
bcrg (14) discusses; the '^near-universal'' .-.nxiety of testing 
that the Yc'.le group described vhich Levitt (13; rovLcvxd; 
it may be part of the high an>:iety educai:ior.al systc.u that 
V/'aLl (2'j; rwoAtions with su^jge^ts for ouCicirs ncrcesr^tnry for 
student anxiety; the fear may be porpotratcc: by xiistory as 
;.ayhov7 c>-pl.v.in.> (1-); or the fcrir of f.rados as '-hidden 

critiera^' £lbov; discusses; it may be relcUec: to the study 
r ol:;v;,:i::icr et rI(K;/ •;:;:;re elc:-;.cnt cry teaching majors are 
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unable to study for a hij.h stress class as tiioir r.a>:icty 
beca:Tie too hi^h; or related to Ayers and Holer's study that(2) 
indicates that ."Education students can accurately identify vhat 
their academic achieve;ucnt will be in a course at the begin- 
ning of the class, and raay be even ^aore accurate the older 
they are; or it may be related to the Y' Ic learning theory 
revievai by Levitt, (13) which postulates that if the student 
perceives something as a threat he will read: to it as to a 
thraat, whether an actual tiireat is present or not. *.vhat 
ever the complex pattern of variable-s may bo, anxiety is 
present to a very hijh degree in graduate students currently 
ear:?lled in Research .methods. 

The first null hypothesis is accepted. There is no 
significant difference in fear expressed by males and fe.nales 
toward £? 500. 

In accepting the second h>T)Othesis; there is no signif- 
icant difference, in fear expressed between older ^.nd younger 
students toward 3? tl^re seeuis to be a difference of 

finding in opposition to 3ongolC3) who found that younger 
teachers had rr.ore respect for and interest in research than 
older teachers. 

In uCCGptin,;h\'pDt::esis three there will be a::rec:r;ent 
wit'- ::u::tt5.g a:id ,«;c\:ell(J) who discov croc that there v;as no 
Gifierence in the way upper grade and Lo-vvcr grade teachers 
viev:od v:athc -r.tics. 

In accept im hypothesis four there *.-ill be so.v.e dis- 



a3r'C!cr.\o:it vith another part of the :;uottl:: and .;o'.>oIl (J) 
study f or -ftiey found very negative views towcirds ir.at:}ie:;iatics 
expressed by teachers who had been in the classroom ten or 
more years ^ 

The null hypothecis> there v;iLl be no sij^nif icance in the 
fear expressed between those in iZducaCion and Other fields, 
will have to be rejected* This agreement is in accord with 
Fleury's survey of student trainees in Research Design courses 
wherein he finds that one of the characteristics of a success- 
ful research designer is to be from some field other than 
Education, letters or science. It is also in accord with 
Water's study that indicates "people oriented" students do not 
matriculate in the math and science departments. Teachers 
in education may exist on ^I'h intellectual-pragmatism coucin- 
uuin as Folmantier et al, (13) indicate with differences 
apparent in classes that arc not strictly education oriented, 

Mull h>^Ouhesis number six must also be accepted for 
there v?as no difference in the decree of fear expressed by 
students with fev7 gc'^^iuate hours(l-21) and those v;it:h many 
(22+) sraduate hours. This finding is in opposition to iensel 
(J) who fo'ond s^^^^t: differences in students who had lesser 
academic trainins. She discovered that teachers over forty 
have less positive attitudes toward research then teachers 
O»ofrrforty, her strilxins discovery was that teachers 

with a masuers decree hold less positive r.ttituc'os toward 
research than teachers with less acade.aic bacI<:sround, 



Though she attributes this to an a^c and education inter 
ion neither has been sisaificant to a ,05 level in this 
study, 

A striking discovery in this study was the result 
the frequency observation, Alriost half of the students 
had waited until the end of their thirty hour masters 
program limit to takethis foundational graduate course, 
(27-33 hours) and another twenty have taken(lS-24) hours 
before enrolling in Research hethods. 



su.-:.-.ai;y, cc-::lusio:;, a:;d R5:ca-.-.z:;DArioNS 

The faculty and students of Arizona State University 
realize the threacening aspects of £? 500 Rosecrcii i-.ethods. 
Thoui^h the attitudes of uneasiness have been previously 
surveyed by one of the instructors, there had been no quant- 
ifying of those attitudes for putrposes of study. 

The purposes of this study were to (1) collect data which 
the instructors of Research i-icthods, might use to s^i^ insight 
and direction for modifying, enriching or changing the current 
prograni^ (2) determine and quantify the dej^ree of fear ex* 
pressed by -graduate students toward Z? 500 ?.esearch Hethods, 
and (3) to identify graduate students who indicate a high 
measure of anxiety for Research Kethods and compare them 
with studcnCG in whom measured fear is expressed to a low 
de^roo, is absent or is denied. 

In investigating the bac>.ground factors of students 
that may be relevant to the appr-chensions displayed toward 
£? 500 the follov;ing h>'pothese5 v;ere developed: 

1^ There v:dll be no significant difference in the 

do.^ree of fe-:::r axprcci:ec\ by i.^alo r,nd fenale £;rad- 
uate students toward IS 300 :;cs orr ch i\Cthods. 

2, There will be no sisnif ico.nt difference in the 
degree of fear expressed by older and 3'Dun^er 
graduate studv-^^nts toward Z7 300 research methods. 



3. There will be no si.:.nif Ic^aat difference in tlie 
degree of fear expressed by ele:*aentary and sec- 
ondary teachers tavard Z? 500 P^esearch liethods. 
A. There will be no significant . difference in the 

degree of fear expressed by teachers with .roderate 
classroom experience and teachers with extensive 
experience toward £F 500 Research Methods, 
5. There will be no sisnificant difference in the degree 
of fear expressed by students who majored in educa- 
tion and those who r.iajored i.; other u:eu^^ i>e. 
ir.ath and the behavioral sciences, toward S? 500 
Research ^ieth^d's. i 
- '"'--V 6. There will be no significant difference in the 

degree of fear o;.:prosisad by ctudcnts with luodorate 
graduate hours and those with uiany graduate hours, 
toward ZT 500 Ilesearch i-.othods. 
The data for this study were procured frora (.^=141) 
students enrolled in six su.ri;:ier school classes during the 
first sa^-iier session at ;a*i:^'o:ia State University, 1973. 
Cne class (::=23) served as a validating corr.riittee leaving 
available for the analytical study. 
A two part in3tra::ent, an attitude scale and questionnaire 
were co.:ip 1 et ed, c-'.nd returned by 93.2;; of the population of 
students on June 25, 1S73. 

r:i3 instruiujnt had been di-volopcd by surveying: infor- 
mation cards of students irCt^istercd in r^escarch .-.cthods classes 
O ; Dr. Stanley /urster fro.n 1971-1273. Fart A, the quest- 
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iDiin-'iiro lr-:d Itu .iS in il^ c\:ui-:*.:cl zo cdLIccc porro.mel 
backv^round data frorr. the students vhicli vcre relevant to 
the study. Fort 3, the attitude scale v:as a twenty ite:;v 
Likert-like scale with a five part rating scale, rangins 
froin "Greatly'* Co ''So:nevhat, ^'Uncertain'', ^'7ery Litt Le*' 
and "l-Iot at All". The scale vs*as used to rr.casure the amount 
of fear expressed by each student toward EF 500 Research 
Methods. 

The null hypotheses vere analyzed by using the t-Test. 
The dependent variable for this study v^as fear v;ith back- 
ground information fror^^ the questionnaire used as independent 
varibles; sex, age, educati:5nj:L background, years in the class- 
room teachins, elementary and secondary teachers^ and hours 
of .sraduato ^vork co.npleted were itTiportant variables^ The 
HG 255 computer in the Payne 2.'u-ation buildins v;as used for 
the statistical a-alysis of the c]ata. 

liurina this study it was presuaed that a hi^h degree 
of fear was felt by graduate students towc^rd SFSOO Research 
i-iethods, Axi analysis of the students cor.iplet^.d attitude 
scale, indicates that a very hi^h de-xroe of anxiety eiiists 
fDr every sub-i^roup studied except Others, those with a 
mathe.::atics or behavioral sciences back^:,round. The hl^h 
dGiree of ani.ioty intcrvc..l that all groups e::ccpt Ctrhcrs, inci- 
was the interval Latcled "3o::^ew::at hi-a vith the na.:;-r:lc.U 
para:?,otors of 2,-^-4,2, Despite the decree of si^^nif icrince 
to the ,05 level betv^een those in Z::ucj;t:ioa and Cthcrc, th:>3e 
in the Others ca-l:a£;ory ex^^*-»itec an interval of fear at the 
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2.6-:i.4 level ^•Uncertain'', Vvhich v7r,s a :aDC-r.:-/jc a::ioun- of ex- 
pressed fear. A high level of fear is precciiu in all Zducation 
graduate students currently enrolled in llesearch ^'lethods. 

No significant difference was found to exist in mean 
fear between male and female students enrolled in Zr SOO. 

no significant difference v;as found in rr.ean fear for 
age group 1 (31-4C+ years) and age group 2 (21-30 years), 

l\0 significant difference was found in the group fear 
expressed by elementary and secondary teachers, 

A significant difference was found in the degree of fear 
expressed by those students with edic:^:ion bcic'>:ground and 
those who majored in Other fields; mathematics and behavioral 
sciences. The significance vjs at the ,0i) level, 

Ko significant difference was found in expressed fear 
between teachers who had moderate years (1-7) and ir.any (8-20+) 
years of classroom experience. 

No significant difference was found between groups of 
individuals with (1-21) graduate hours and those with (22+) 
graduate hours in mean expressed fear. 

The frequency observation however, indicated that about 
one half of Zho class had taJcen llesearch i.eth^ds after 
co:. pLotin^j 27-33 graduate hours and another twenty had talcen 
it c-fter C3:r:plctin3 lJ-2^ graduc?.te hours. 

The pervasive phenomena of fear nan be ^:-:plor-r.:d in 
this study. Anxiety expressed by sracluatc rtudentr, is so 
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conslsccatzly hl^h crron^ the .^^roups r.'^r.sured that it may 
sia^ply ovoirride any other background factors which mip^ht 
otherwise have been relevant to a study of llesearch rlethods. 
Even students with math and behavioral bac'^.f^round training 
fell into an interval level d? splaying moderate fear; the 
interval with a mean ^roup fear of 3.2, 
No specific conclusion as to the basis of this fear 
can be dra\m except that it is felt towards Research i^ethods. 
It may be that this fear is conipouijed by other fears present 
in graduate schools as those listed by Loewenberg (1*^) domina- 
tion and inf aatilization; or those listed by w'ail (20) and 
Slbow (4) concerning testinv; as an anxiety force in graduate 
school. 3ut despite ?leury'3 survey even those in math 
and the behavioral sciences evidence this foar, but of course 
v.e did iiDt lcr40\; if they had had statistics^ and rlt.». I and G3,Z 
scores were not listed; r.^^.ny seera not to have talcen either 
test. 

Conclusions reached on the basii; of the hypotheses 
analy2:ed were: 

1. 5urpri3inj;ly ..;alcs and fe..:.:.lc'3 slio'vjd little differ- 
ereace in fear expressed tov;arcls Ilecccirch licthodr, . jc spite 
cultural e:-:pect:at i ons and bac-cr^r Dunds that b^ys evidence inter- 
est ia in-ath and science their moan fc-^.r scores v;erc very close; 
3.&1 for the inales and 3.o for the fe,,:ales. tiuh no dirfcrences 
in oclioolin^ or oackrrDuai training it would be expected 
that the fe.udtlcs would cvidci'ice hi^li u:;ca3:.iiOC 3 si.:ipLy 
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bccr.uso t-;oy have nore tc3*;G outi'iJi:* of zc\\:>:)l; coo!:in^, 
clcanin;^, baby sitting, caring for hu::bcncl, and less ti:ne 
to devote to liesearch methods. 

' SuprisinsLy enough, no sigaif leant differences v.'ere 
found bGtvvoen the older and younger scudonts in P.osearch 
*\ethDds, Despite bein^-; out of school for so-.-ie periods of 
time the older students actually fared only a little less well 
than the younger students with a.iDean for the older of 3,8 and 
for the younger of 3,76, One wonders about the old ada^e, 
•Tools walk in where angels fear to tread^' in relationship to 
the younger students. Did they know what liesearch Methods 
was going to be like? Despite 3engel*s(3) conclusion that 
the younger less acadanically prepared student would have less 
negative attitudes towcurd researchj the young do display al- 
most as much fear for 500 as the older students • 

3, Elen^entary and secondary teachers expressed no 
mean fear differences of significance; 3,i;-J for the element- 
ary and 3,5^f for the secondary teachers. Again the secondary 
teachers \;oro expected to display inorc; intellectual interest 
in subjects, though Foliaantier, et, al (12) indicate other 
wise, and less fear. It was alivO thou-^^ht that teaching 
higher level mathematics classes may mc':c difference 
to those exposed to them but npp..roritiy not. 

The significance in differencoG between thDse in 
Zuucation and Others, may be related ud the ^-person oricnt- 
ed^' '^thing oriented'^ concepts pocitcJ by ;v.:tcrs(2^* ; , ■"♦..rlir^ps 
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those Kr.o i:\lo tcJicl.Ln^ eve : i orientred'' and as 
irieur>':5 survey indicator^ not: able La teclraLqucs nccvJed for 
Research i'.ethods; perhaps one rr.ust bo *'thin^ oriented'* to 
research wcll^ or even understand the co :lex abstract concepts. 

The difference in fear expressed was not significant 
between those vho had many graduate hours and those \^io have 
few. Those who had many hours (22r) evidenced slightly less 
fear towards Research i-iethods than those who had fewer hours 
(1-21); J. 744 to 3. a mean fear. Could it be that those 
who put off talcing the course are waiting until they feel 
psychologically ready to face it before enrolling? If ta^cen 
last when all else has been completed towards the higher 
degree ^--^^ the stalies higher? is it then seen as possible 
to endure the class or lose the degree when earlL::irit was not? 

6. There was no significant difference shown betwer^n 
teachers who had little and a great deal of classroom exper- 
ience and fear of Research iiethods. In fact those with 
less (1-7) years experience showed niore iriean fear tl;:-.;'; 
those with n:ore (o-20) years experience. This v.'as another 
une::pocted result and can only be questioned? Zo terchcrs 
who co.:ie bar!: for a irir.stcrs dr:;roe after i-.any years in the 
classroor.1 steel thcnicolvcs, prepare for the w^rst, si:uply 
because thoy are older and more e::pcriencec, or perhaps 
wanu the decree so badly? 

The frequency table with fifty per cent of the students 
postpov^in- enrollin;; in the clc.::3 until they have cr jletod 
2/-JJ hours indicates tlxat a ^.rcau coal of avoidance for 
Research .-.othods dois occur and th:;t t*:o s^j.:^[)cctc:C -.rrwuate 



syacrQ 0 that • s the last clr.:is t j tc/co'', actujliy does exist, 

; I e c o ; 1 L p. e n d n t i o n s 

The following recoanncndations are sussested for utilizing 
this study as a sprim'/ooard for further research; 

1, Graduate students currently enrolled in r.cGearch 

Hethods should be given a quasi-posttest the last day of class. 

It should include the attitude scale previously presented plus 

new front section incorporating the open ended questions: 

-3o you feel diffcrentl)^ about ZF 5U0 now th:n you did 
at the beginning of the class? iiow? 'j^o specific? 

-.;hct did you dislike most: about this class? ^that did 
you Li-ce about it? '..hat would you lir;e to see changed 
and hov/? Specify please 

- Any other recouiiaendations you would like to make? 

- Is voir f,rade for this course soLi^*:; to be cny different 
t:,J:i y,.u thc^..^\^ it ::i^,ht be? lov:rr? hi^ihcr? the 

SCJ.C? 

- Zd 3-ou feel the auxicty you felt for this cla:;s was 
v;i.rrAnted7 '.iaz it as b^d aa yo\x thou:;.;:: it was ^oing 
to be? 

2, A pretest should be j^ivcn to ne^; students entering 
sux.Luer sci-ooi ne:-:t five wcc'cs, Teirt A the questionnaire 
siiOuid bo revised to include open statc-cn^j abouw attiudes 
tovard the course and the jrade expected at t::e beginning of 
the course. The posttest should follov:, 

A ro::e::rch project si:. alar to ;: .rtin and ..o^ycrs 
could be conducted to disc-over if there is a.:y basis for 
testing in 'Research IiOthods,. 

^f. Research in the scl:Ool systc.ic of the state would 
indicate if the district:: in fact are goi:^ to ^c-,j^JZt teachers 



i3 

to do iii tho classroDiu rc:zc:rc[\ in tlio rutui'C ai: TrcWors (l'J)r,:id 
'.Vail (21) sur.joGt or the districts pattern in rec^-rds to 
research sggms to be toward hirii\; trcincjd 'Research and Design 
specialists to do the research^ to allow the teaclicrs to teach. 

5, 71oury's (3) indication that a i\ooCi research desig- 
er has characteristics that education students do not have 
could be studied. 

6, Water ' s (22 ) contention that '^person oriented'* 
students are different than " thing oriented'* students warrants 
investisation. Are students in education --person oriented"? 

7^ A study sin;ilar to 3enscl's(:3) should be repeated 
to discover if those with a •niastors degree are actually more 
nejjative to research ir^ethods than those \7ith less traininf^, 

and if why? CDuld this be cnusod by Z7 503 or the the::;is itself? 

3, polhiantier's scale (13) could be studied in terms 
of students in research methods; other types of scales could 
be devised which raight indicate \;hich of thos^ within the 
boundaries of the intcllcctual-prar3;;;iatis,n scale intellect* 
ual are actur-lly suited for recearch incthDds. 

The author rccor.i.:.cnds that i;i:.ucdiai:e chan^^es be 
L:.ac.e in the current projra-n r^esecrch ilcthods. 1]\o author 
further reco.a-iends ( on the bcsis of hiso'^n o:;pc:rioncc in 
this course) that an e:<peri:..cnt: r.l pro^rr;;^ be set up for 
the co::.in.3 fall which wjuld LacLuce the folLowi^i;^ considerations; 

- n-scarch is far to co.::lo:i a;id cD.:.>rr:)/ c:;r:iv? a course 
to be tacen in one se:.,CiCter and should be split into 
twD so-\c:st:er co'jlzgcc . 

- To reduce anxic::y an^ f.::air the coli-l:o should be come 
O an aciiivo participaUi:)ri cycz:-:zO v;lu/. Guucu.otc v;or!'>.in«i 
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to>:t:hcr in .roupn to orcp-To c'. variety of cliff orcnt 
u/^)C5 of rcncwrcli Gtu/.i,'.c ^.u if it: ij ncccLc ,ry a 
final paper of their own at the end of the year. 



- A laboratory could be set up with teaching assistants 
students have access to at all tinios. Visual aids, 
and manipulative devices could be d^ijlftncd vliich 
would mc'^e the concepts to be learnoc cacier to 
understand, si'r.plor to decl v'i^:h, .'-xdlnj; p/.c-chines 
and calculators v/ould be aval Limbic at all ticics 

and co.i^putcr use ur^^ed as a learning e::pcrienco, 

- Development of a prograiuined learning text which 
covers statistics and other important learninss 
could be developed and entitled Research ethods 
without ££ar. Lab experiences would be continued, 

-Thou'];h no tests would be given ( thoy would not 
be necessary v?ith a prosrari^iricd text and a vast area 
for experiential learning; lectures would continue 
but be" minimized, ) 

The purpose of all of this would be (1) to nake 
Research Method^ a meaninsful experience for graduate students; 
not a course to be dreadcc^ hated whose tec'nniques will never 
be used a^ain-- and (2) to include high active participation 
to reduce fear and anxiety in a high stnss class so that the 
students can actually le^xn to use the complex concepts 
involved. The students v?on*t have to turn to a low keyed 
course for credit and after takins it say^ Ch, ye3, I took 

thr- course fro;-n but I ^iz::'.- Iccrn a thinj^/' . Tr^i author 

wall bo the first to register for the new class. 
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Part A 

Please fill in the blanlcs with the appropriate inf Drmation: 



Date 

1, Sex: Male Female 

2, Ase: ZO ^ 25 

25 - 30 

3U - '3d 

35 - ^0 

over ^0 

3, Education Area: 

Lienientary 

AdTiinistrator 



Secondary 

Other (specify) 



4. Undergraduate background: 

Education Behavior Sciences^ 

Math Liberal Arts ' 



Other ' 

Yccir cO'Tipleted 3, A,, 3.3,_ 



5, Graduate hours beyond 

B.A, 3.3^^ 

6, Years spent in actual classroon teaching: 

7, Years spent in field of education: _____ 

Specify occupatio n 



8r Educational objective! 



PH.D. Other (specify) 



9, Grade point average: 

Undergraduate Graduate 

2.0 . 2.5 2.0 - 2.5 

2.6 - 3.0^^, 2.6 - 3,0" 

3.1 - 3.5 3.1 - 3.5" 

3.b - 4.0 3.6 - ^.0 



10. G.U.E. Score M.A.T. Score . 

Part B Instructions: 

Below* are'.^ZO statements concerning Research Kcthods about which 
. we all have beliefs, opinions and attitudes. Since v;e all think • 
differently about such matters tnis scale is an nttc.r.pt to let you 
express your t^.Mefs and opinions. P.lease respond to eacn statement 
FR?r^^ placing a chcclc in the appropriate box. Respond as honestly as 
ti^^you can. 



The foLl^win- s tril-tr.i^entc offer 
su35estiDns as to v-.iat contributen 
to tho unoasi:ic5js foLt aoDut l:e,search 
Aethods. ?leas^^ .indicate the* extent 
to vhich ench of these CO.sIMIiUTi: TO 


CD 

o 
o. 

1 


Co 

r> 

ID 


C 
zs 
o 
ft) 

> 


1 <^ 


D 
-i- 


1. Assisnment of grades 












2. Necessary typing of papers 












^0 n.KJUii\JL. ctU'^LlU COlJXrS6 












^. Time consuHilag 








1 . 




necessary reauing oi statistics 




i 

1 i 
















« 






i 

I 


- ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1 

i 

— i 




8, "Pressure of course requirements 




. j 

J 
I 
( 




J 
i 
1 

1 

: 


9, Exposure to new vocabulary 




i 








10, The unknovTn 




j 








11, Requirextont of v^riting fornial 












12. Utilization of University library 










/ 
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Tr,e foL2-*v;las stntonents OcCor 
su-,^:estions as to \^\\:\t CDnCr i.!:-utes 
t3 the uneasiness :'oic ab^ut ..oscnrcii 
/.oth^ds, Please InuicaCo tho c^xtont: 
to v'hich each of tiiose CO:; iV.i VJIi: TO 



13. Govora^o of naw uiaterlaL 



14. Stand-'^rds established for 
course work 



1!). Gettins a passing grade 



16. Work required outside of class 



17, /urithrnatic required in 
calculating statistics 



13. The tests 



jLg ^imitod experience with research 



ZO. Very difficult course 



louinients : 



CD 

CD 

a 



CO • 

o 

B 
< 

Q 



3 
O 

o 

5 
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June 19, Ly/J 



Dear Student, 

The attached questionnaire, vhich is concerned with the 
background and attitudes of students currently enrolled in 
SF^^UJ Hesaarch Methods, is part of a required project betng^ 
prepared by the author for Research /methods. This project is 
specifically concerned with apprehensions felt by graduate 
students coward the Research /.ethods class. It is hoped that 
the information discovered will provide insight and direction 
in aiding teachers to raodify the course. 

As a graduate student currently enrolled in Research 
:-:ethod.^ your, coooeration is particularly important. Reactions 
to your current experiences in Research Methods will contribute 
significantly toward ma.'<ing this a meaningful project. 

It will be appreciated ir you will complete the question- 
naire lo aiaintain anony^nlty, put no n^r^e on the papc^r. Vie 
welco-^'=> any cor.ments you raay have about the questionnaire and 
will "be pleased to share the results of the study if you desire. 



Sincerely yours, 



y.londa Marlene 3all 
rellow Student 




